FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 


FRIENDS’ CENTRAL DRY GOOD STORE. 
Fine Black and Striped Silks for Friends ; * 
Fine Plain amd Plaid Silks for Friends ; 

Fine Mohairs and Alpacas for Friends ; 
Fine Madonnas and Sultannas for Friends ; 
Fine Ginghams and Lawns for Friends ; 
Fine Book Muslin for Friends ; 

Fine Flannels and Linens for Friends ; 
Fine Gloves and Mitts for Friends ; 

Fine Cassimeres and Cloths for Friends ; 


The finest stock of goods adapted to the wants of 
friends in America. 


JOHN H. STOKES. 
LATE 


STOKES & WOOD, 
‘8. W. cor. Seventh and Arch Streets, Phila. 


N. B.—Samples sent by mail and goods by express 
when desired. 


SAMUEL MAROT. 


JEWELER AND PRACTICAL ENGRAVER. 


Dealer in Sterling pies one Silver Plated Ware, 
F 3 . Jewelry, Catlery, Sty, Jit 
814 CHESTNUT STREBT (2d floor), PHILA. 
Particular attention given to the wants of Friends. 
Wedding Cards and Certificates; Visiting 
Cards aud Engraving 5 


SPECIAL CARE GIVEN TO REPAIRING. 


CARPETINGS. 

. ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 
Window Shades, Oil Cloth, Mats, &. 
BENJAMIN CREEN, 

m29pe28 48=—. 33.-:« North Seoond St., Philada, 
FINE SUBURBAN HESTIDENCE POR 
SALE. 


The residence of the late Hannah J. Williams, 
situated one-half mile east of and overlooking the 
city of Richmond, Indiana. About 3} acres of land, 
highly improved and well stocked with the finest 
varieties of fruit and ornamental trees, grapes and 
small truits. Good brick house, containing eleven 
rooms, bath room, water closet, hot aod cold water, 
furnace and other modern improvements. Good 
cellar, well, three cisterns, stable, wood house, 
chicken house, &c., &c. In fact everything to make 
it a desirable home. For further particulars inquire 
of or address, 
~ COGGSHALL & DICKINSON, 

Real Estate Agents, 
Richmond, Indiana. 


A. K. PARRY, 
612 Spring Garpen Street, 
Hosiery, Gloves, Cotton and Woolen Yarns, Silk 
and Cotton Blonds, alse Book Muslin for Friend’s 
Caps and Handkerchiefs 
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WEBER, OERNEA & 00., 


IMPORTERS OF CARPETINGS, 
No. 29 NORTH SECOND STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


Invite the attention of Friends to their complete 
assortment of every variety of carpets for Spring 
trade. Choice designs and colorings now ready for 
inspection. 


I. P. HOPKINS, 
REMOVED TO 1005 RACE STREET. 


Manoafacturer and dealer in fine 


WALNUT FURNITURE, MATTRASSBES, &c., &c., 


would respectfully invite the attention of Friends to 
a new and well selected stock. 


PRIOE LOW. 
FURNITURE. 


Extabliched twenty-fiwe years by 
5s. B. REGESTER, 


Designer, Manufacturer and Dealer in fine Wainut 


and Cottage Furniture, Spring, Hair and Husk Mat- 
tresses 


No. 526 Cattowsgutt Strresr, Para. 


AMERICAN 


SEWINC-MACHINE 
DOES ALL THE SEWING OF THE FAMILY. 


BEAUTIFUL IN [TS CONSTRUCTION. 

NOISELESS IN ITS MOVEMENT. 

COMBINES ALL THE BEST QUALITIES OF 
OTHER MACHINES. 


IS UNEQUALED IN THE STRENGTH AND DO- 
RABILITY OF ITS WORK. 


The American Sewing Machine Company are sole 
manufacturers of the 


Celebrated Button-Hole and Over-Seam- 
ing Machine. 


Payments received in easy monthly instalments. 

Come and see its beautiful work before purchasing 
any other. Office and salesrooms 1318 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia. 


AGENTS WANTED IN CITY AND COUNTRY. 
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RAILROAD’ 2" HASSLER & CO. 
BONDS waro No. 7;Wall &., New York. 











wes Gaucational. Gaducatioual. 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. WANTED 








The Fourth Annual Catalogue of this Institution, 
with the minutes of the Ninth Annual Meeting of the 
Stockholders, is now published. Stockholders and 
others desiring copies will please address 

EDW. H. MAGILL, President. 


BRCILDOUN SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 
LADIES. 


This Institution has a bealthy and beautiful loca- 
tion, three miles south of Coatesville, Chester Co., 
Pa. The Spring and Summer term commences on 
the 17th of Second month, 1873. Terms $85 per 
session of twenty weeks. 

Thorough and careful instruction is given in every 
department. For circulars address the Principal. 

RICHARD DARLINGTON, Jr. 
2m Ercildoun, Chester Co., Pa. 
FOR BOTH SEXES, AT CHESTER, DEL. bo., PA. 

The limited number of boarding pupils received 
in this school are actually members of the Princi- 
pal’s family. $5 per week covers t..e whole expense. 
Please send for our new Circular. 

GEO. GILBERT, Principal. 


BAST HAMBURG FRIENDS’ INSTI- 
TUTS. 


A competent and experienced instructor, a Friend, 
to take the position of first teacher in a girls” 
school. The place is to be filled at once for the open- 
ing of Fall term. Address ‘“ Principal,” office of 
Friends’ Intelligencer, 144 N. 7th St. 
MOORESTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS. 


The Spring Session of Moorestown Boarding 
School for Girls, will commence 4th mo. 14th, and 
close 6th mo. 28th, 1873. For circulars apply to 

fms MARY S. LIPPINCOTT, 

3t Moorestown, Burlington Co., N. J. 


A SELECT BOARDING SCHOOL 


For small children. Also summer boarding for the 
same. Address Sarah E. Fell, Mechanicsvile, Bucks 
Co., Pa. 





——————— + 





SHOEMAKER BROS., 
Formerly at 930 Market Street. 


HOUSE-FURNISHING 
GOODS, 
Fine Cutlery, 
Plated Ware, 
and Fancy Articles, 


1619 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


CRAFT & TAYLOR, 


(Successors to B. A. Wildman,) 
905 Market Street, PHILapBLPHiaA. 


Epwarp H. Cook, A. B., Principal. 
Passe A. Corns, Precepior. 

This Institution, a boarding and day school for 
both sexes, under the care of members of the So- 
ciety of Friends, is pleasantly located ten miles 
southeast of Buffalo, and will commence its Spring 
term of twelve weeks the 9th day of 4th mo., 1873. 

Terms for board and tuition in common English 
branches, $55. 

For catalogues and full particulars address 

ISAAC BAKER, Superintendent, 
East Hamburg, Erie Co., N. Y. 


KENNETT SQUARE SEMINARY FOR 
GIRLS 





Under the supervision of Swithin C. Shortlidge, 
Principal of Kennett Square Academy for Boys, is a 
thorough and practical school, The pupils attend 
the Academy Lectures on Chemistry, Philosophy, 
Astronomy, &c. German, French and Spanish are 
spoken io thélanguage classes. The English branch- 
es are taught by experienced instructors. 


KENNETT SQUARE ACADEMY. 


$200 a school year for boys at Kennett Square 
Academy, Chester County, Pa., $250 including va- 
cations. This is a careful and well disciplined home 
school. The Principa! took a seven years course of 
study in New England, graduating at Exeter and 
Cambridge. Competent assistants areemployed. The 
teacber of modern languages speaks French, Ger- 
man and Spanish. Every pupil in the institution is 
each day taught in some studies, often in all, by the 
Principal, who personally attends to the classifica- 
tion and promotion of the pupils from class to class. | Glass and Queensware, call at the Vine Street China 

Fot circulars address Store, 1022 Vine. SARAH ©, KLINE. 
SWITHIN C. SHORTLIDGE. lm 


House Furnishing Goods, Cutlery, Walnut Brack- 
ets, Lamps and Lamp Fixtures, Bird Cages, Plated, 
Britannia, Tin, Iron, Wood and Willow ware. 


CLOTHES WRINGERS REPAIRED. 





-s« TSAAC G. TYSON, 
PHOTOCRAPHER, 
240 N. Eighth Street. 


Photographing in all its branches, Special atten- 
tion given to copying old pictures. 





1022 FOR THE BEST 1022 
ASSORTMENT OK CHiNA, 
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“TAKE FAST HOLD OF INSTRUCTION; LET HER NOT GO; KEEP HER; FOR SHE IS THY LIFB.” 
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VOL. XXX. PHILADELPHIA, 


EDITED AND PUBLISHED BY AN ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS. 


COMMUNICATIONS MUST BE ADDRRSSRD AND PAYMENTS MADE 70 
JOHN COMLY, AGENT, 


At Publication Office, No. 144 North Seventh Street. 
OFFICE OPEN from 9 A. M. to 4 P. M, 


TERMS:—TO BE PAID IN ADVANCE. 


The Paper is issued every week. 

The Tarrtiera Volume commenced on the Ist of 
Third month, 1873, at Two dollars and fifty cents to subscri- 
bers receiving it threugh th~ mail. To those receiving it 
through our carriers, Tares DoLiars. 
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the beginning of the volume. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
BRIEF NOTES, NO. 15. 
CAPITAL PUNISHMENTS. PART 2 


Waiving, for the present, what has been 
already advanced on this solemn subject, 
there are other very grave reasons why we 
should hesitate long, and prayerfully seek for 
the guidance of that wisdom which God alone 
can give, before we venture, either directly or 
indirectly, to abet, or encourage, the destruc: 
tion of human life, in any way, or on any 
pretext whatsoever, under the criminal law, 

1st. [tis necessary not only that we should 
catch the guilty man, but we must also prove 
ourselves able to hold him, before we can sub- 
ject him to the process of law, and inflict the 
death penalty. But why should we do this ? He 
is a prisoner, in common parlance, a prisoner 
of war. He is no longer in a position to 
wage war against social law and order. Peace 
and tranquility have been restored. Why, 
then, shouid we murder a helpless and subjuga- 
ted prisoner in cold blood? Has not the whole 
civilized world rendered one united and em- 
phatic verdict of condemnation against those 
who murder prisoners taken in war? How 
fallacious must our excuse be when compared 
with what they might offer in extenuation of 
their guilt ? 

Even Christians may sometimes learn les- 
sons of wisdom from their heathen‘exemplers. 
It is sixty-five years since I read Mungo 
Park’s travels in Africa, but his narrative of 


5 fate awaits me.” 


a Ee 


two African chiefs is still fresh in my recol- 
lection. It was in nearly the following lan- 
guage : 

There were two neighboring chiefs whose 
names were Damon and Abdulkader, the 
latter a Mohammedan. Whether from a 
zeal of making proselytes to the true faith, 
or from a desire for plunder, Abdulkader sent 
a messenger to Damon, bearing in one hand 
a razor, in the other a sword, with this mes- 
sage: “ With this razor Abdulkader will con- 
descend to shave the head of Damon if 
Damon will embrace the Mohammedan faith. 
But with this sword, Abdulkader will cut the 
throat of Damon if Damon refuses to embrace 
the Mohammedan faith.” Damon did not 
choose to accept either alternative. A war 
ensued, and Abdulkader was soon brought a 
prisoner, and laid at Damon’s feet, who thus 
addressed him: “If the fortunes of war had 
placed me in your situation, and you in mine, 
what would you have done with me?’ He 
replied : “I would immediately have plunged 
my sword in your heart, and I know that a 
“ Not so,” was the 
noble reply of the heathen chief; “buat I 
will hold you my prisoner and slave, till your 
presence among your people will cease to be 
dangerous to me, when you shall be allowed 
to return home.” 

2d. The prisoner may not be guilty. Jurors 
do not, they cannot, know him to bé so. The 
only evidence which is allowed to reach them 
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is secondary, or circumstantial. Even the 
positive testimony of the lawyers can only 
reach the juror second-hand. And so long 
as men are fallible, the testimony may come 
through polluted channels. It may be modi- 
fied, even falsified, by money, by fear or af- 
fection, by ignorance, or prejudice. Too often 
embarrassment, caused by the reprehensible 
treatment from counsel, disqualifies the wit- 
ness for giving reliable testimony. By these 
means, both court and jury are constantly 
liable to be misled. In the face of this un- 
certainty and danger, it is incurring a fear- 
ful responsibility to take the life of the ac- 
cused. Many prisoners have been executed, 
whose innocence was afterward proved when 
it was too late. Punishment beyond the reach 
of pardon, amelioration, or restitution, is per- 
haps always improper, and may result in 
flagrant injustice. 

Lawyers may call this in question ; they 
have two forms of testimony, positive and cir- 
cumstantial. Positive is not a good term; it 
laeks precision; to the juror, it is false. 
When it reaches his ear, it is neeessarily sec- 
ond-hand, and comes through a fallible, and 
may be, a corrupt channel. It would be 
better called direct than positive. The wit- 
nes may swear that he did, or hé did not, see 
or hear so and so. Lawyers cali this positive 
proof, and claim a verdict of guilty, or not 
guilty, on the strength of it. But can the 
jury know the secret motives which influence 
the witness? Is he willlng, through fear or 
favor, through clemency or revenge, or for a 
bribe, to incur the guilt of perjury? Or 
may he not be mistaken in the identity of the 
person? The courts can best tell how often 
contradictory, and consequently, false testi- 
mony is adduced before them, and.need to be 
fully cognizant of the difficulty, and of the 
danger, of an unjust decision. 

I know that many, who are liable to be 
called as jurors, profess to believe that capital 
punishments are intrinsically wrong, yet ex- 
cuse themselves for serving in murder cases, 
by the plea that they did not make the law, 
and are not individually responsible for its 
execution. This is fallacious, as I have al- 
ready shown. If the statute law contravenes 
the higher law, written in the heart, there 
can be no room for hesitancy, which law 
should be obeyed. 


Jurors excuse themselves further : that they 
have nothing to do with the infliction of pun- 
ishment, their duty is only to determine the 
status of the prisoner’s guilt, or innocence. 
This also is fallacious. The verdict of the 
jury is the prominent and central point of the 
whole procedure, both precedent and succe- 
dent. The culminating fact, which modifies 
and determines all the collateral issues. The 


jurors are, in my opinion, the most deeply 
implicated, and the most responsible agents 
in the execution of the criminal law. 

The operation of the unjust and irrational 
provisions of the law, first to swear, or af- 
firm the juiors, that they will truly try 
the issue, and a true verdict give, according 
to the evidence, and then seek to compel the 
minority to agree with the majority, and thus 
to violate their oaths, and commit a legal 
perjury, must often impair the truthfulness of 
the verdict, destroy the sacredness of the ob- 
ligation, and afford a very cogent reason why 
we should not inflict severe, and irreversible 
punishments on the authority of verdicts so 
obtained. 

3d. The prisoner, whatever was his crime, 
may have truly repented, and become thor- 
oughly reformed, and qualified to be hence- 
forth a good and valuable citizen. Whether 
would it be better that he should be held a 
probationer, until satisfied of his fitness, and 
then returned to his family and friends, and 
to a life of usefulness, or to inflict the bloody 
penalty of the law, and take the life of a re- 
pentant and now guiltless brother? Whether 
would it be better to apply the Lex Talionis, 
“ Thou shalt surely die,” or the Lex Christos, 
“Go, and sin no more?” The purpose and 
aim of Christian discipline should be to re- 
form, not to cut off; to reclaim, not to extir- 
pate. “ There will be joy in heaven over one 
sinner that repenteth more than over ninety- 
nine righteous men, who have no need of re- 
pentance.”—( Noyes’ translation.) 

4th. He may be incorrigibly wicked. What 

then? The world says, “ Hang him ; he is 
not fit to live.” Who art thou, audacious man, 
who will thus dare to assume the prerogative 
which belongs only to God? Wilt thov, 
rashly take the judgment seat, and cut off 
the sinful soul which God, in long-suffering 
and mercy has been waiting for, and wooing 
to return, repent, and live? Is it a light 
matter thus prematurely to take a human 
life, and send the guilty soul to judg- 
ment, before its time? Shall man presume 
to limit the extension of the grace of God to 
his brother? In the awful day of retributive 
justice, when that soul shall stand before the 
judgment seat, may nct the Judge of all the 
earth inquire, “ Why camest thou here before 
thy time? I have not called thee to appear 
before me.” Where is the man who would 
be willing to abide the answer ? 

The quaint old poet, Francis Quarles, has 
a dialogue, which is so appropos that I am 
tempted to copy. 


JESUS. JUSTICE, SINNER, 


Jesus.—Bring forth the pris’ner, Justice. 
Tby commands 
Are done, just Judge. See, here the pris'ner tands. 


Justice.— 








Jesus, —What has the pris’ner done? Say what’s the 
cause 

Of his commitment? J/ustice.—He hath broke the 
laws 

Of bis too gracious God; conspired the death 

Of that great Majesty that gave him birth, 

And beaps transgression, Lord, upon trangression. 

Jesus.—How know’st thou this? Justice—E’en by 
his own confession. 

His sins are crying, and they cry aloud ; 

They cry’d to heaven, they cry’d to beaven for blood. 

Jesus.— What say’st thou, sinner? Hast thou ought 
to plead, 

That sentence should not pass? Hold up thy head 

And show thy brazen, thy rebellious face. 

Sin —Ab me! I dare not Iam too vile, and base 

To tread upon the earth, mach mote, to lift 

Mize eyes to heav’n. [ need no other shrift 

Than mine own conscience. Lord, I must confess 

I am no more thaa dust; and no whit less 

Than my iodictment styles me. Ob, if thou 

Search too severe, with too severe a brow, 

What fivsh can stand ? I have trangress’d thy law; 

My merits plead Thy vengeance, not my cause, 

Justice,—Shall [ strike the blow? Jesus.—Hold, Jus- 
tice, hold. 

Sinner, speak on; what bast thou more to fay ? 

Sin.—Vile as I am, and of myzelf abbor'd, 

fam Thy handiwork ; Thy creature, Lord, 

Stamp’d with Tby glorious image; and at first 

Most like to Thee ; though now a poor, accurst, 

Convicted caitiff, and degen’rate creature, 

Here, trembling at Thy bar. Justice.—Thy fault’s 
the greater. . 

Lord, shall [ strike the blow? Jesus.—Hold, Jus 
tice, stay. 

Speak, Sioner; hast thou nothing more to say ? 

Sin.—Nvuthing but mercy, mercy, Lord ; my state 

Is miserable, poor, and desperate. 

1 quite reaounce myself, the world, and flee 

From Lord to Jesus ; from Thyself to Thee, 

Justice. —Cease thy vain boast; my angfy God has 
vowed 

Abused mercy must have blood for blood. 

Shall I yet strike the blow? J/esus.—Stay, Justice, 
hold, 

My bowels yearn, my fainting blood grows cold 

To view the trembling wretch. Methinks I spy 

My Father’s image in the pris’aer’s eye. 

Justice—I cannot hold. Jesus.—Then turn thy 
thirsty blade 

Into my sides; let there the wound be made. 

Cheer up, dear soul ; redeem thy life with mine. 

My soul sball smart, my heart shall bleed for thine. 

Sin.—Ob! groundless deeps! Ob! love beyond de- 
gree: 

The offended dies to set the offender free. 

—Emblems, p. 177. 

Although we may not all place the same 
shade of meaning on the concluding lines 
as the author has done, yet the whole extract 
is deserving of our most profound considera- 
tion, in connection with the subject of capital 
punishments. It is a vivid, earnest, and life- 
like picture, May it be stereotyped on the 
memory of all who read it. 

Five men having been severely flogged re- 
cently, in Newgate prison, England, tie 
Rural New Yorker remarks, “Some people 
in this nineteenth century would call this 
inhuman,” seeming to ignore the disgraceful 


fact, that within a few miles of his sanctum, 
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the pillory and the whipping-post still ob- 
tains favor, and the executioner stands, with 
knife in hand, ready to cut off the ears of the 
poor culprit.* It then very properly asks, 
“Ts it any more a relic of barbarism than 
hanging? If we must kill murderers, is it 
not better to do it decently, and in order, 
quietly, and in the easiest possible way, and 
without ostentation ?” 

Whether the fashion is to perform this deli- 
cate service by the sword, the halter or the 
deadly potion, it is certainly incumbent on us 
to see that it is accomplished in a Christian, 
or Christ-like manner. Pierce him through 
with “the sword of the Spirit, which is the 
word of God.” Twine around his neck the 
three-fold cord of love, mercy, and forgive- 
ness. Or administer a strong potion, of Chris- 
tian benevolence. These may not immedi- 
ately kill the body, but will, peradventure, 
so soften and subdue his refractory disposi- 
tion as to afford an opportunity for repeating 
the application in quantum sufficit to kill his 
vicious propensities, and. effect his reforma- 
tion. E. MICHENER, 

Toughkenamon, 8th of 4th mo., 1873. 


a ee 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
NAMES, 


Looking over an account, lately published, 
of Westtown Boarding School, which includes 
a list of the names of all the pupils since its 
opening in 1799, I was interested in exam- 
ining it, and recalling the names that were 
familiar. Such a list, numbering of male 
students 4,332, and of female 5,508, is a sort of 
history in itself, calling up mingled oe 
and interesting associations. In the female 
list, my attention was attracted to the sim- 
plicity of the names in the first few thousands ; 
—the comparative fewness of fancy and com- 
pound names, and even of middle letters. As 
the list advances the exceptions to this sim- 
plicity become more frequent (though I did 
not verify my impression by counting), and 
toward the olets the pet termination ie some- 
times occurs. The circumstance led me to 
the Query, “ Whatis in a name?” The 
poet has said, “A rose by any other name 
would smell as sweet.” True; but any other 
name now given to it, would not call up by 
association the beauty and fragrance of the 
queen of flowers. 

Pet names, that is, abbreviations or modi- 
fications of the first name, have been used in 
the family, for aught we know, from time im- 
memorial, as expressive of fondnessfand fa- 
miliarity. While limited to young children, 
there seems little objection to them, except 
the difficulty, as children grow up, of discon- 
tinuing their use; and this makes it ques- 


* At Newcastle, Del. 
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tionable whether they ought to be used at all. 
One limit should at least be set: they should 
not be recorded nor signed. But the custom 
now prevailing, and which is on the increase, 
of grown persons adopting these pet names, 
and even in some cases recording such as the 
names of their children, is indicative of a de- 
cline, to say the least, in good taste and in 

roper self-appreciation. 1s there not in the 
ong list of simple, dignified, and euphoneous 
names, which, from age to age, have served 
to distinguish the good and the wise, scope 
enough for taste and preference? Why should 
we go to the nursery fora pet name which, 
when it comes to be the appellation of a dig- 
nified elderly woman, sounds ludicrous? Or 
why should American women put French 
terminations to their names? Why should 
Anne write herself Annie, Susan Susie, Eliza- 
beth Lizzie, and soon? Are French names, 
as well as French fashions, so attractive, and 
is there no danger of also adopting some of 
their domestic customs? 

I have been much interested in the move- 
ments recently made towards elevating the 
condition of women, by higher education and 
a wider range of employments. But I must 
confess to some feeling of hopelessness when- 
ever I have observed the pet name among 
those published as prominent in the move- 
ment. Men do not adopt these appellations, 
and they mark women as inferior, at least in 
dignity. 

he naming of a child seems in itself a 
small matter, but it is not without its influ- 
ence on the character of the child. The 
mother, who gives her daughter the name of 
some heroine of romance, because she thinks 
it pretty, may be implanting a germ of sick- 
ly sentimentality, which circumstances may 
develop into deterioration of character. Ina 
little book I read many years ago, a mother 
remarks, “romantic names often foster ro- 

' mantic notions in girls.” 

It is probable that some of the modes and 
customs by which Friends are distinguished, 
must pass away because only adapted to a 
former time ; but the testimony to simplicity 
in all things, and that healthy, robust tone of 
sentiment and feeling which refuses to fall in 
with corrupt and foolish customs, cannot be- 
come obsolete, but is appropriate in every 
age and adapted to every condition. 

Philada., 4th mo., 1873. 8. 

Amonc a people who habitually overwork 
themselves as we do, a real fit of sickness is 
often a blessing in disguise. It says Stop, and 





































while a work is wrought in him, the injur 
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lays up for a new start. 
it is dreaded and striven against; yet often 
it brings blessings even by ite side, and leaves 
a rich legacy behind.— Christian Union. 





its voice is obeyed. It holds one a prisoner 


of which may be more than balanced by the 
enforced leisure, the strength which repose 




















































It is never welcome, 
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THE TRUE OBJECT OF LIFE. 
Many of the disappointments of life arise 


from an erroneous idea of the results to be 
expected from certain lines of conduct. Vir- 
tue, it is said, is not followed by happinese. 
The best men are often the most afflicted, 
and the wicked the most prosperous. 
rity feeds upon a crust, while chicanery and 
deceit sit at sumptuous tables. True genius 
pines in secret, while superficia] and bombas- 
tic knowledge wins fame and applause. Cole- 
ridge says: 


Integ- 


“ How seldom, friend, a good great man inherits 
Honor and wealth with all bis worth and pains! 
It seems a story from the world of spirits, 

When any man obtains that which he merits, 

Or any merits that which he obtains.” 


The ancient prophet asked the question, 


“Wherefore doth the way of the wicked 
prosper?” and these seeming incongruities 
have perplexed the mind of man down to 
the present day. The fact is, that we are 
continually confusing the relation between 
natural or material good, and moral or spir- 
itual excellence. 
tion in certain caees, all experience proves; 
but that they should follow each other in 
invariable succession is an unwarrantable 
and inconsistent expectation. 
of our being has its own distinct indepen- 
dence, and a special happiness or misery in 
due proportion follows irom obedience to or 
disregard of these laws. 
is unigue in its character, and resembles the 
law. 
nevolent man reaps the rewards of his be- 
nevolence, but if he violate the law of tem- 
perance he cannot escape the inevitable 
penalty, because he is benevolent. 
is true of every virtue and of every vice. 
So all the various objects of desire that are 


That there is such a rela- 


Every law 


But the happiness 


The effect is like its cause. The be- 


The same 


before us are mostly within our reach if we 
are willing to pay their price. A vigorous 
and persevering use of our faculties, directed 
to any given end, will generally ensure suc- 
cess. But then we must be willing to make 
any sacrifice, to resign any other good that 
stands in the way. Ifa man desire above 
all things to be rich, patient toil and close 
frugality may accomplish it. But he must 
be ready to relinquish leisure and ease, cul- 
ture and friends, and if necessary he must 
sacrifice generosity, honor, and even integri- 
ty, if they interfere with his chosen pursuit. 
But if he cannot stoop to this, if he will not 
chain down his spirit, or resign the nobler 
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joys of life, then let him not repine because 
he has not riches also. 

There is a kind of greediness in the com- 
plaint that we cannot have all kinds of plea- 
sure at once. Some are utterly incompatible 
with others. Much material good must be 
resigned, if we would eyjoy the full happi- 
ness springing from moral excellence, and 
many spiritual joys must be relinquished, if 
we determine at all risks to gain material 
advantages. It is well for each one to look 
this truth fully in the face, and to decide 
what shall be the paramount object of his 
life. Having thus decided, it is equally es- 
sential that he courageously accept his chosen 
portion, cheerfully resigning whatever ad- 
vantages are incompatible with it. Many 
fail from a lack of just this clear-sightedness 
about their aims. They desire wealth, they 
wish for a good name, they want friends, and 
leisure, and ease ; they like self-indulgence, 
yet they prize health, strength and vigor ; 
they also wish for a good conscience, and for 
the joys which spring from a virtuous and self. 
denying life; but they have never deliber. 
ately made up their minds as to which of all 
these they prize the most, or which they are 
resolved to possess at all hazards. When 
this is really done, and the mind fully made 
up to sacrifice any or al] other advantage 
that may hinder the attainment of the one 
supreme object, life may be said to be truly 
begun. 

Such a process will not, as some may 
think, produce a one-sided growth, but will 
rather develop harmoniously all parts of our 
nature in their true proportions. I[t is true 
that there are many and varied objects in 
every life, none of which can be neglected 
with impunity, but all have their own rank 
in importance; and when we have decided 
which is paramount, it will be a compara- 
tively easy task to assign to each of the 
others their true position. Above all, it is 
important we should recognize that the high- 
est moral excellence produces as its inevita- 
ble result, the highest happiness of which 
our natures are capable, that of an ever- 
progressive improvement and elevation of 
soul. The rewards of virtue are not houses 
and lands, fame and honors, luxurious living 
and adulation, but a healthy mind, that 
shrinks from no inspection, a freedom from 
remorse and guilty fears, purity of heart and 
simplicity of life. It is true that these effects 
are not visible and tangible, as are lower 
pleasures, but none are so real, none so per- 
manent, none contain so fully the elements 
of true happiness. To possess them, how- 
ever, we must hold all others with a looser 

p, ready to weleome and enjoy them as 
they arise, gladly and heartily, but ready 


also to let them go when they interfere with 
a greater good. All the duties of life will 
be better performed ; all its relations more 
faithfully fulfilled; all its pleasures more 
keenly enjoyed, when they are all held as it 
were under the dominion of a great and no- 
ble purpose.— Ledger. 


To the Editors of Friends’ Intelligencer :— 


Enclosed I send you pieces from a little 
work entitled “ Economy of Human Life.” 
It was published anonomously in the early 
part of the present century, and passed off as 
of Oriental origin. The modesty of the au- 
thor led him to conceal his name, and it did 
not appear until after his death, when it 
proved to be Robert Dodsley. It is a beau- 
tiful effusion from the fountain of goodness; 
and as the work has long been out of print, 
and not one in a hundred of the present gen- 
eration perhaps ever saw it, I thought you 
might consider it worthy of publication. If 
so, [ will continue to send them. 





A. C. M. 
Hudson, N. Y., 4th mo., 1873. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Bow down your heads unto the dust, O ye 
inhabitants of earth! be silent and receive 
with reverence, instruction from on high. 

Wheresoever the sun doth shine, whereso- 
ever the wind doth blow, wheresoever there 
is an ear to hear, and a mind to conceive, 
there let the precepts of life be made known, 
let the maxims of truth be honored and 
obeyed. 

All things proceed from God. His power 
is unbounded, His wisdom is from eternity, 
and His goodness endureth forever. 

He sitteth on His throne in the centre, and 
the breath of His mouth giveth life to the 
world. 

He toucheth the stars with his finger, and 
they run their course rejoicing. 

On the wings of the wind He walketh 
abroad, and performeth His will through all 
the regions of unlimited space. 

Order, and grace, and bounty, spring from 
His hand. 

The voice of wisdom speaketh in all His 
works; but the human understanding com- 
prehendeth it not. 

The shadow of knowledge passeth over the 
mind of man as a dream; He seeth as in the 
dark; He reasoneth and is often deceived, 

But the wisdom of God is as the light of 
heaven; He reasoneth not; His mind is the 
fountain of Truth. 

Justice and mercy wait before His throne; 
benevolence and love enlighten His counte- 
nance forever. 

Who is like unto the Lord in glory? Who 
in power shall contend with the Almighty? 
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Hath He any equal in wisdom? Can any io 
goodness be compared unto Him? 

He it is, O man! who hath created thee: thy 
station on earth is fixed by His appointment: 
the powers of thy mind are the gift of His 
goodness: the wonders of thy frame are the 
work of His hand. 

Hear then His voice, for it is gracious ; and 
he that obeyeth, shall establish his soul in 
peace. 


ee 


WHEN young, I read such biographies as 
Brainerd, Taylor, Payson, Jonathan Edwards. 
From them I got excessive stimulation, and 
it was too much; as if a healthy man should 
drink brandy, which only deranges and con- 
fuses the system. I was thus thrown into an 
unnatural condition, and it took twenty years, 
to reach the condition at which I should read 
such books. I am now reading the “ Jour- 
nal of John Woolman,” an extraordinary 
man! God raised him up to live a life so sim- 
ple, so extraordinary in his fruits! He lived 
in New Jersey, too, in a lowly circle among 
Quakers. He held to an inner life; he must 
have been by nature of a highly susceptible 
religious organization. He conducted busi- 
ness so that nothing should interrupt his 
Christian life, and he held his soul in a state 
of perfect sinverity. I cannot describe what 
an exquisite pleasure I have derived from this 
book, and 1 am not half through it yet. I 
shall be a better man for John Woolman.— 


H. W. Beecher. 


——_—- 9 -—___—_ 


“THE GOD OF ALL COMFORT.” 


A child first knows its mother as the sup- 
plier of its needs. When it is hungry or cold 
or in pain, it turns to her, and she gives it 
food, warmth, comfort. That is the way the 
child comes to love its mother. As for her, 
her delight is in supplying the child’s neces 
sities. That is her great joy. The tie that 
binds them together is the babe’s need of its 
mother, and her supplying that need. 

So, all through life, our loves and friend- 
ships get their highest consecration through 
the occasions that want and sorrow bring. 
Love in the sunshine is sweet, but it takes 
the storm to show all that it really is. We 
never know the worth of a friendship till it 
has borne that test. The hand that grasped 
ours when we were sivking, the breast that 
pillowed our head when we were in sorrow, 
these are love’s interpreters. 

It is just so that God interprets himself to 
us—through our needs. And the way we are 
to understand him is just as the baby under- 
stands its mother—as the resource in every 
want or trouble. When we are perplexed, 
when we are disappointed, when hope seems 


gone out, it is just then that we are to feel 
that there is in God all that we want. 

The happiness of God lies just in this, in 
supplying the need of his creatures. Is it 
sweet to a mother to give her baby the com- 
fort it cries for? Does it make a father happy 
to give his children what pleases them? Is 
it joy to a wife to fill and satisfy all the wants 
of her husband’s nature? How much more, 
then, shall our Heavenly Father take delight 
in meeting us just where we need help the 
most ! 

To shut away any hunger of the heart from 
God, to feel that anything is too great to ask 
him, is to wrong ourselves. It is to doubt his 
love. We cannot prescribe the exact way in 
which he will help us. Why should we? 
Can the baby tell its mother what to do for 
it, or the pupil instruct his teacher, or the 
sick man direct his physician how to treat 
him? If we could directly control God’s acts 
by our prayers, we should lose all the benefit 
of His wisdom. But this is certain ; the soul 
cannct utter a cry that he does not hear it; 
that his heart does not respond to it swifter 
than a mother’s; that all the power and wis- 
dom of the Intinite One are not employed to 
answer it. 

We think that we love our friends, that we 
liave the disposition to help them ; and so in 
a little measure we do. But what is our love 
compared to God’s? What is our helpfulness 
compared to his? As the heavens are higher 
than the earth, so are his thoughts higher 
than our thoughts, so are his compassion and 
tenderness beyond ours! 


The powerlessness of human love is the 
saddest thing in life. We would sometimes 
gladly die if we could save others from harm, 
and it seems as if we could not do a thing for 
them. We agonize in prayer for those who 
are sinning, and they seem to keep straight 
on in the evil way. Wesee our friends broken 
down by heavy burdens; or, when they are 
gone from earth, we find out what darkness 
encompassed them ; and we feel as if we could 
give up anything or suffer anything if so they 
might be set free. And yet, so far as our con- 
‘sciousness extends, we can do almost nothing. 

Now, as the Lord’s love is greater than 
ours, co his power is greater. What we only 
long to do, that He can do and wiil do. There 
is no yearning in our hearts, no swift impulse 
of affection, that is not a reflection of an in- 
finitely deeper affection in God. And with 
him there is no weakness, no disappointment, 
no failure. Throughout eternity, with all the 
resources of omnipotence, he is working out 
his sovereign will. And that will is love. It 
is mother’s love, and more than that. It is 
father’s love, and more than that. What 
friend feels for friend, what wife feels for hus- 
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band, whatever is generous and tender and 
sweet in the whole range of human experi- 
ence, is a hint of what God feels for all his 
creatures. 

In many a heart have echoed sadly the 
words, 

—" But what am I? 
An infant crying in the night, 
An infant crying for the light, 
And with no language but a cry!” 
_ But that tells only a part of it. Above us, 
infants in the night that we are, bends a heart 
that hears our cry, that catches the feeling 
which cannot shape itself into a cry—hears, 
and answers with outswelling love, and will 
one day so answer that sorrow shall be lost in 
joy, and sighing be forgotten in unspeakable 
fullness of satisfaction. 

There is no want that is not to be brought 
to God with perfect confidence. There’is no 
man beset with discouragements, no mourner 
out of whose life the sunlight seems gone, no 
person crushed by his own incapacity to live 
rightly, or by another's persistence in sin, no 
one whose trouble seems especially hopeless, 
but they should bring each his own burden 
and rest it on One who loves and saves with- 
out limit. It is just the things that are hard- 
est and most hopeless that we are to take to 
him. Ours is the God of all comfort, the God 
who “is able to do exceeding abundantly, 
above all that we ask or think.” When we 
have neither strength nor bope in ourselves, 
then it is that we are simply to rest upon his 
breast, and know that all is well.— Christian 
Union. 





Gg Terapsl De 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 


I think your papers are too much devoted 
to “our Society” and “ our principles” ete., 
instead of “humanity,” and “truth.” If 
Quaker principles are true, never mind about 
their having ever been professed by Friends, 
but dress them in the habilaments of to-day, 
not as Quakerism, but as true ideas which 
meet men’s wants. It is but a nine days’ 
wonder when strange things are said, and 
once perfect liberty of discussion has been 
allowed, it issoon taken as a matter of course, 
and men learn to be tolerant and to listen. 
* * - * * To me, the affec- 
tion of human beings for each other—love 
and truth and friendship, are before all rail- 
ways and telegraphs, and material wealth had 
better be diminished, if it can only be accu- 
mulated at the expense of our finest feelings. 


But I do not know that it is necessary to 
forego love and benevolence, in order to de- 
velop industry. To change the object for 
which men care to work, will be to unite re- 
ligion to active life, and this is what we want. 
What we call Reason is a puny thing in our 
hands, and the facts we have are too compli- 
cated by infinite surroundings, for us to be 
too sure of our conclusions at any time. We 
have a rational faculty—Intellect—but we 
have also emotions and imagination, and we 
need both to guide us; neglect either the one 
or the other, and rely on one alone, and I 
fear we shall go far wrong. I do not see that 
this pure political economy age has much to 
boast of. It has made wealth and poverty 
stand in strong contrast, and I fancy pro- 
duced the reverse of civilization. Feeling 
and humanity step in, and will yet turn the 
laws of political economy to better account. 





I think we Friends are prone to dwell too 
much on our feelings, making them too often 
the tests by which we judge ourselves, and 
sometimes others. The character of our re- 
ligious thought makes us peculiarly liable to 
this. We are an inward people, and any 
habit of mind too much indulged is liable to 
become excessive if not morbid. I think we 
of all people should cultivate cheerfulness 
and a habit of looking at things philosophi- 
cally. When the conscience is tender and 
the mind devoted to God’s will, we need not 
fear that we can make any deviation from 
the right path without soon knowing it. And 
if in times of depression no such deviation 
is seen clearly to be the cause, we may rea- 
sonably conclude either that it is physical or 
a part of that inevitable “ebb and flow” 
to which, in our religious feelings and in our 
animal spirits, we are all more or less subject. 
We do not enough recognize this “ebb and 
flow;” it would account for many of the 
feelings that trouble us, and it would make 
us patient. Then we sometimes speak of de- 
sertion; what a misnomer, when even our 
reason tells us that God is the same yesterday, 
to-day, and forever. It is as if on a cloudy 
day we should say thesun had left the heavens. 
It is only on rare occasions, such as when 
inhaling a pure atmosphere, on the top of a 
mountain for instance, that a person in full 
health has that positive sense of the enjoy- 
mént of health in which existence is itself a 
pleasure. But generally speaking, health of 
body is best described by negatives—the ab- 
sence of pain or any kind cf uneasiness. And 
so I think it must be with spiritual health. 
When the positive feeling comes we should be 
grateful for it, but we must not seek it; in- 
deed we should be too busily at work to be 
thinking much about ourselves. I welcome 
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at least begun. And what if the unrest 
alluded to is one evidence that we are 

emerging from that period in which things 

are taken on authority and are entering that 

in which everything is examined and ques- 

tioned? It may be that in this critical peri- 

od, some precious things may appear to be 

in danger, but let us not be too anxious, and 

above all, let us not despond. Some wheat 

may perhaps be pulled up with the tares, but 

it will be planted again. Of course the So- 

ciety of Friends bas had its share of the 

overturning. Indeed it would seem proba- 
ble that a society which broke loose in the first 

instance from ecclesiastical bondage would 
go on to assert freedom of thought, and wel- 
come the greater light. But there are always 
so many in all Societies that cling to creeds, 
that when the truth is proclaimed that tends 
to make them free there is a struggle before 
it is accepted. But though the Christian 
mind cannot but be interested in all these 
things, and longs sometimes to see what is to 
be in the future, still it calms anxiety to 
know that individually we have only to do 
with daily duty. We need not stop to 
settle points of belief, and construe hard ques- 
tions before giving our hearts to Him who, 
while ruling in the affairs of men, is more 
immediately present in the hearts of His 
children. It is of little moment whether we 
live in an age of quiet unquestioning set- 
tlement, or in one of transition and commo- 
tion, if the daily query is, “ Lord what wilt 
Thou have me to do?” 


EDUCATION OF AMERICAN YOUTH IN Ev- 
ROPE.—We are much interested in the views 
recently expressed in regard to the custom of 
sending our children abroad for their educa- 
tion. We fully agree in opinion with those 
who look upon the expatriation of the youth 
during the all-important years of their early 
education as extremely perilous. It is surely 
much better to labor for the elevation of our 
own institutions of learning, than to look to 
other lands for the training of our future 
citizens. 

To imbibe the aristocratic ideas of mon- 
archical nations would fit the youth for con- 
tented citizenship of those lands, but may un- 
fit them for their future as republicans. 


with pleasure every evidence that comes to 
me that people are forming more cheerful 
loving views of the character of our Heaven- 
ly Father; indeed when we call him our 
Heavenly Father we depict his character. 
We all have enough of the parental instinct 
to form a conception of an infinitely wise, 
loving parent. I suppose some persons would 
be startled by the expression, but I like F. 
W. Robertson’s idea that Jesust Christ came 
to reveal the human side of God. That is 
our highest ideal of a human parent,—that, 
infinitely expanded, should be our idea of 
God. I suppose some would say we must 
first know him as a stern judge; well, I do 
not know; most of us have, perhape, but 
might not children be so educated as to 
know God only as a tender father? In the 
department of Law, he is indeed a stern 
Judge, never remitting a penalty; but can 
we not lovingly recognize this, and when we 
have violated a law take patiently the pen- 
alty, knowing that it is in Wisdom and 
Love? 
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Unnrest.—In view of the more or less un- 
rest which prevails in all religious societies, 
and the general dissatisfaction with the ex- 
isting state of things, it requires a wide out- 
look, and a firm faith that Divine Providence 
is leading and has always been leading His 
children toward a better knowledge of him- 
self, to inspire us with hope and patience. A 
modern writer thinks he sees in the history of 
mankind as we haveit recorded, a resemblance 
to the different stages of individual human life; 
that the world of mankind has had its in- 
fancy, its childhood, its youth, and is now in 
the stage of early manhood. It is perhaps but 
a fanciful thought, but if it serves to throw 
any light on the wonderful problem of hu- 
manity it willdo no harm to entertain it. 
These stages are not marked by distinct lines, 
but, as is the case in individuals, one stage 
shades gradually into another, and it is only 
by looking back at long periods that we dis- 
tinguich them ; and many nations have not 
yet emerged from childhood. But no one 
can read history reflectively without seeing 
that progress has been made. The fighting 
age which has lasted so long, seems about to 
pass away, and the reasonable age to have 
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™ Constantly hearing laudations of monarchi- 


cal governments, and disparagements of free 
institutions, the youth, exiled at ten years of 
age, do not learn to prize and love their na- 
tive land. The magnificent architecture, the 
grand libraries, art galleries, cathedrals and 
palaces, the museums, monuments and tri- 
umphal arches, the zodlogical and botanical 
gardens, impress their tender’minds with such 
a glamor, that they come into unconscious, if 
not avowed, sympathy with this depreciation 
of their own country, and are virtually de- 
nationalized.” 


Let us learn all we can of the wisdom of 
other lands, and profit by the experience of 
others, but by no means expose our youth to 
the possible demoralization of a French or 
German boarding-school during the years 
when their characters are most impressible, 

If parents accompany their children the 
dangers are lessened, as they may take with 
them the restraints and inspirations of home; 
but far better would it be to offer strong pe- 
cuniary inducements to accomplished éduca- 
tors, to make our country their home, and 
aid us in the work of training our youth for 
the great future that lies before them as citi- 
zens of this favored land. 


Errata.—On page 117 of the present volume, the 
lines 17 and 18 in the first column should read 
‘the broker more intent on currency and circula- 
tion and on the rise and decline of stocks.” 


>> 
MARRIED. 


VICARS—GREGG.—On the 27th of Third mo., 
1873, under the care of Plainfield Monthly Meeting, 
at Plainfield meeting-house, Samuel P. Vicars and 
a Gregg, both of Loydsville, Belmont County, 

io. 

SMITH—DURFEE.—0n the 2d of Fourth month, 
1873, at the residence of the bride’s parents, by 
Friends’ ceremony, George Wallace Smith, of Chi- 
cago, and Julia Parker Durfee, daughter of: Elihu 
and Maria Durfee, of Cincinnati, Obio. 


TYSON—NEWPORT.—On the 15th of Fourth 
month, 1873, under the care of Abington Monthly 
Meeting, Pa., at the residence of the bride’s parents, 
Canby S. Tyson, of Abington, to Emma C., daugh- 
ter of David and Susan Newport. 

WALTON—AMBLER.—On the 6th of Third mo., 
1873, according to the order of Friends, at the 
house of Jonathan Ambler, in Harford County, Md., 
John C. Walton, of Montgomery County, Pa., to 
Margaretta B. Ambler. 

TOWNSEND—TRU MAN.—On the 24th of Fourth 
month, 1873, under the care of Philadelphia Month- 


ly Meeting, at Race St., John P. Townsend, of New | 


York City, to Catharine H., daughter of George and 
Catharine H. Truman, of Philadelphia. 
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DIED. 

GWYNN.—On the 11th of Seventh month, 1872, 
Thomas Gwynn, in the 5Slst year of his age; a 
member of Plainfield Monthly Meeting, Belmont 
County, Ohio. 

GWYNN.—At the same time and place, Hugh 
Gwynn, son of Thomas Gwynn, aged 18 years. 

The deaths of Tbomas and Hugh Gwynn were oc- 
casioned by the inhaling of foul air in a well the 
former was digging. The son died in the attempt 
to rescue his father. 

NICHOLS.—At Olatha, Kansas, on the 21st of 
Second month, Hannah Nichols, in the 81st year of 
her age; a member of Plainfield Monthly Meeting, 
Belmont County, Obio. 

RIDGWAY .—On the 21st of Fourth month, 1873, 
at his residence, Crosswicks, N. J.. Henry W. Ridg- 
way, in the 69th year of bis age. 

WILSON.—At Hardwich, Warren County, N. J., 
Elizabeth S. Wilson, widow of the late James Wil- 
son, in the 73d year of her age. 

WILSON.—In Danville, Pa., en the 7th of Fourth 
mo., 1873, Sarah S., daughter of Jobn and Frances H. 
Wilson, deceased, aged 44 years; a member of Fishing 
Creek Monthly Meeting. 

BEANS.—In Baltimore, on the 19th of Third 
month, 1873, at the residence of his son-in-law, 
Clayton Garwood, Jonathan Beans, in the 83d year 
of his age; a member of Little Falls Monthly Meet- 
ing. 

CAPRON.—Ina New York, on Second-day morn- 
ing, the 28th ultimo, Allen Newman Capron, infant 
son of Jacob and Jane E. Capron. 


From Travels Around the World. 
BY WILLIAM H. SEWARD. 


THE RED SEA AND SUEZ CANAL. 
(Concluded from page 139.) 


SuxEz, May 6th, 1871.—It is difficult to say 
which of the two places is the most gloomy 
and forbidding, Aden or Suez. Aden is 
scooped out of black volcanic rock,—Suez is 
built on a monotonous gray sand beach. It 
never rains here, naturally there is not mois- 
ture enough to sustain a germ of vegetable 
life or slake a camel’s thirst. Neither flood 
nor desert, however, can perpetually defy the 
improving hand of man. A stream of fresh 
water has been brought through the desert 
from the Nile, which supplies the most press- 
ing wants of the town, and even a tiny gar- 
den occasionally smiles on the desert shore. 
The Suez Canal Company have made a safe 
harbor here, with convenient wharves, upon 
which are constructed the railway stations 
and engine houses. 

Suez, like Omaha, is a great place in the 
future. At present it contains the taverns, 
store-houses and machine shops which are re- 
quired by a trade which is only recently 
opened. Some travellers assign to it a popu- 
lation of 25,000. We think there may be. 
10,000. All the buildings are of stone, ex~ 
cept occasionally a small frame structure, 
used as a boarding-house, and because of its 
frail fanciful construction, called an “Ameri- 
can” house. 
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Telegrams from Cairo were received on our 
coming to anchor here, and soon afterward 
Betis Bey, a confidential officer of the Khe- 
dive, came on board with the United States 
Consul-General for Egypt, and our es 
teemed American friend from Washington, 
Mr. Charles Knapp, of“ great gun” notoriety. 
Betts Bey tendered us, in behalf of the Khe- 
dive, a special train for travel, at our own 
convenience. 

Ismart1a, May 6th.—We shall not now 
undertake to say whether it was Sesostris or 
some other Rameses or Necho, who, seven 
hundred years before the Christian era, built 


a ship canal across the desert from Suez to 
Bubastis on the Nile. 


invasion of Egypt by the Turkish Moham- 
medans, fourteen hundred years later, that 
ancient and important navigation was so ef- 
fectually lost, that even its route across the 
desert had entirely disappeared, and its chan- 
nel has never been ascertained. Some good 
always comes out of the greatest evils. Na- 
poleon’s invasion in ’98 was a severe scourge 
to Egypt. 
the suggestions and surveys he then insti- 
tuted with a view to restore that invaluable 
highway. Seventy years were occupied with 
explorations to remove speculative difficul- 
ties. These were, first, that the elevation of 
the Mediterranean and of the Red Sea were 
unequal, rendering necessary a lockage, dan- 
gerous if nut impracticable ; second, that no 
safe harbor could be built on the Mediter- 
ranean coast ; third, that the deposits of the 
Nile on the Mediterranean shore have made 
an oozy bed, incapable of holding water; 
fourth, that the sands of the desert, near the 

ed Sea, are incapable of retaining water; 
fifth, that the Siroccos of the desert would 
fill any channel with sand as fast as it could 


be excavated. There were difficulties also of 


& political nature. The British government 
was unwilling that the canal should be built 
under French auspices. The Divan at Con- 
stantinople distrusted the loyalty of the Khe- 
dive, and was subservient to British influ- 
ence. All these objections, however, gave way 
at Jast, and in 1859 Mr. Ferdinand Lesseps, 
with the effective support of the then ‘Khe- 
dive, Said Pacha, organized a company, and 
commenced the work. Now, in 1871, al- 
though not fully completed, the canal is in 
practical operation. Before leaving Suez we 
examined the wharves and docks. We ar- 
rested the train at Serapeum, twenty miles, 
and at Ismailia fifty miles from Suez, and in- 
spected one of the deepest cuttings of the 


canal. We saw how easily ships of 3,000 
tons can pass. 


The canal is a hundred miles in length. 


Nor do we think it 
necessary to say that at the period of the first 


But the Suez Canal is the fruit of 





It is carried on embankments raised in four 
sucessive natural 'akes, Bitter Lake, Timsah, 
the Ballah, and the Menzaleh. The depth of 
the water is twenty-six feet, its width at the 


-| bottom two hundred and forty-six feet, its 


minimum width at the top is three hund 
and forty-six feet. It is without locks. Steam 
vessels—as yet none other use the canal— 
make the transit in twenty-four hours. The 
harbor at Port Said, on the Mediterranean, 
is formed by two projecting piers, construct- 
ed of artificial stone, made on the spot. In 
prosecuting the work, a diminutive fresh- 
water canal was first constructed, by using 
the water of the Nile. On the auxiliary 
canal, the barges conveying men, machinery, 
and supplies, were transported. The water 
of the Suez Canal, where we examined it, is 
of the same delicate blue that we had ob- 
served in the Gulf of Suez. The Canal 
seemed like a narrow, glossy ribbon, stretched 
across the yellow desert. Lake Timeah is a 
large basin of salt water, which supplies what 
is necessary to keep the canal at its proper 
level between the two seas. The canal water 
is unpalatable to man and beast. 


M. Lesseps built a house near this lake, 
when he commenced the work. He brought 
the Nile water then through the lesser canal, 
and planted a garden. Contractors came 
there to reside; a town grew up in the Ara- 
bian Desert equal in magnitude and rapidity 
of growth to Cheyenne. But the French- 
man made his town very beautiful. A popu- 
lation of 15,000 gathered there in seven years. 
Broad avenues and streeets were marked over 
the sand, and soon were well paved, although 
stone is rarely found, even at the bottom of 
the canal. Catholic churches, foreign con- 
sulates, villas, banks, shops, and all other ele- 
ments of the city, were there. ‘The town was 


justly named Ismailia, in honor of Ismail 


Pacha, the Khedive, and became at once a 
provincial capital. All this was while the 
Canal was in process of construction. What 
did Ismailia want more? It wanted only 
the formal opening of the Canal to assert it- 
self a commercial and political centre. The 
day which the new city so impatiently de- 
sired came at last. Ismailia determined to 
introduce herself to the world by a grand fes- 
tival. The season was propitious. The Ameri- 
can civil war, which had filled the world with 
gloom, was ended. The French Emperor 
had withdrawn his invading armies from 
Mexico. The “sharp, short and decisive” 
war between Prussia and Austria was over. 
Not even a signal note was then heard of 
the Germanic-French war, which last year 
broke upon Europe. The Temple of Janus 
was closed. All the world knows how the 
Khedive appointed a day for a celebration of 
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a great enterprise, the greatest of the age. 
Of course, he invited Napoleon, the imperial 
patron of the work, the Empress, in the fash- 
ionable sense, “ the light of the world,” and 
with them all the kings and all the queens, 
and all the princes, and all the presidents, 
statesmen, warriors, and savants of the earth, 
to come to Ismailia. Nearly all who were in- 
vited came, personally or by representative. 
They were received on the sea-shore at Port 
Said. Splendid steam-yachts conveyed them 
up the Nile, showing them the Pyramids, the 
ruins of Memphis and Thebes, while waiting 
for the appointed day. Meantime, the Khe- 
dive, with the energy and profusion of Har- 
oun-al-Raschid, built a palace at Ismailia, and 
gave it all the spaciousness and embellish- 
ments suitable for the entertainment of the 
majesties of the world. They came; they 
passed in barges, beautiful as Cleopatra’s, 
through the Canal, from the Red Sea to the 
Mediterranean. They spoke, they drank, 
they danced, and they made the dreary des- 
ert for the first time a field of chivalry and 
merriment. Ismailia was happy in the lofty 
discourses it heard, the superb pageants it 
saw, and the magic entertainments it enjoyed, 
as she was proud in the prestige which this 
magnificent celebration confirmed. ll 
Egypt was happy. 


Only a year and a half has elapsed since 
that magnificent demonstration, and how sad- 
ly has Ismailia changed! We found the 
population of the town reduced to less than 
two thousand. The beautiful palace, now 
knowing neither master nor guest, has already 

come monumental. The siroccos blow the 
sands of the desert on the paved streets of 
Ismailia, and there is neither mas nor money 
to sweep them out. Contractors and work- 
men, their work being completed, have dis- 
appeared, and no merchants, mechanics, or 
laborers, have come in their place. The Suez 
Canal, however, remains a commercial suc- 
cess. European and American steam ships- 
of-war, as well as mercantile vessels of the 
largest size, pass and repass, but as yet they 
bring no trade either to Ismailia or to Egypt. 
They pay very large tolls, but the company 
make no dividends, but demands a new sub- 
scription of ten million pounds sterling to its 
stock, to secure the work against accident or 
waste. The Egyptian government, owning 
half the stock, is embarrassed, if not unable 
to make the subscription; and reports come 
iu from Europe (how credible we do not 
know) that M. Lesseps and the company are 
offering to sell the Canal to British purchas- 
ers, German bankers, American speculators, 
or whoever will buy. But, notwithstanding 
all this, the Suez Canal is safe. The perma 





ain, Germany, the United States, of civiliza- 
tion itself, will not allow it to be closed. The 
tolls, already ample to compensate its super- 
intendence, will increase with the steady in- 
crease of steam navigation, and that increase 
is inevitable. The steam voyage from Eu- 
rope to India, whatever rate of toll the Suez 
Canal may demand, will be cheaper than the 
voyage around the Cape of Good Hope. 
Heavy freights can always be carried more 
cheaply by steam on the sea than on the land. 
All that can happen or will happen of mis- 
fortune, will be that new stockholders will ob- 
tain the stock at reduced prices, and the origi- 
nal and meritorious projectors and prosecu- 
tors of the enterprise will lose the whole or 
part of their investment. This, although a 
sad result, will only be a renewal of an old 
experience of public benefactors. 





EXTERMINATION OR EDUCATION ? 
The opponents of the President’s Indian 


policy regard it as a sufficient excuse for the 
removal of the Modoc Indians from their 
original homes that the rich land that came 
into the possession of the white settlers has 
since been made to yield abundant harvests. 
It is, they say, a question between civilization 
and barbarism. The Indians produce noth- 
ing, and are useless members of society. Their 
lands are capable of general production, and 


as the interests of mankind demand that there 


should be general cultivation of the earth, the 
race of idlers must give way in every direc- 


tion to the race of workers. This theory has 


some reason in it, but in applying it practi- 


cally in the far West, one formidable obstacle 
is found. The Indians exist, and unless we 
are willing to enforce the doctrine of extermi- 
nation, we must permit them to occupy a cer- 
tain amount of territory. And if land is set 
apart for them it must be of such fertility 
that they can live upon its natural or artifi- 
cial products. The Modocs were taken from 
their homes to a reservation which was a des- 
ert, and after suffering intensely during one 
winter, they left it and refused to return. 
Civilized men would not hsve submitted to 
such treatment, and it was not to be expected 
that wild Indians would prove more tracta- 
ble. These men are savages, and when they 
felt that an injury had been done them, they 
resented it blindly and fiercely, without re- 
gard to the consequences. And so, while the 
white settlers are raising crops upon the Mo- 
doc lands, the Modocs are murdering brave 
and good men, and the government is ex- 
pending in the campaign against them twice 
or thrice the value of the territory which has 
been redeemed to cultivation. Precisely where 
the profit of such a system as this is obtained 


nent interests of Egypt, France, Great Brit-! we cannot perceive. Good policy would seem 
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to indicate that, as the Indians must live 
somewhere, it would be better to keep them 
upon their own territory, where they were 
contented, and to strive to induce them to 
practice the arts of civilization there. Possibly 
it would have been a very difficult task to 
prevail upon them to abandon their wild life 
and to cultivate the ground. But other In- 
dians, not lees barbarous than they, have been 
taught to labor, and it is tolerably certain 
that the Modocs might have been prevailed 
upon, by fair treatment and persistent effort, 
likewise to accept civilization as their destiny. 

It is rather late to discuss the possibilities 
of such a policy in their case, but the fact will 
apply equally well to all other Indians. We 
must either kill them or educate them. The 
opponents of the peace policy hold that the 
Indian must always “move on” when the 
white man wants his land. The advocates of 
that policy insist that there is a limit beyond 
which the Indian cannot move, and that as, 
when that point is reached, there must be a 
conflict, common sense demands that instead 
of pushing the savage to the wall, we should 
try to make a better man of him. There are 
some Indians who never will yield to gentler 
influences. These must be punished just as 
we punish white men who will not obey the 
laws. But it is insane folly to begin our op- 


erations with them by taking for granted that 
they are hopelessly savage, and the success 


with which the peace policy has been crowned 

among many of the most warlike tribes proves 

unmistakably that there is an infinite oppor- 

tunity for good in its universal application — 

Evening Bulletin, 4th mo. 21st, 1873. 

THE TARANTULA—AN INTERESTING NATIVE 
OF CALIFORNIA. 

The Alta California says : 

“The Tarantula is found in very large 
numbers in our State, from one end to the 
other, though not of quite as large size in 
_ the northern counties. 

“There are seven distinct varieties in Cal- 
ifornia known to the author: the gray, black 
and brown ground tarantula, the wood taran- 
tula, the web tarantula, the leaping and the 
water tarantula. The first three are only 
Cistinguished in size and color, their habits 
being precisely the same. The brown is gen- 
erally the largest, and the gray is next in 
size, and the black is the smallest though most 
deadly in its bite. They select as residence 
some deserted gopher-hole, if they can find 
one convenient, and fill it up, leaving only a 
small aperture as an entrance. This, as well 
as the large cavity within, they line with fine 
sand, well cemented ; then cover the whole 
with woven web. They next construct the 
door of cemented rock, line and hinge it with 
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silk, and the thing is complete. If compell- 
ed to dig the nest, they select a piece of good 
solid earth on the slope of a hill, and exca- 
vate to the depth of ten or twelve inches, en- 
larging as they near the bottom. When out 
foraging the door is always left open, both 
for ventilation and fear the tarantula should 
forget his latch-key, we will presume, in lieu 
of a better reason. For whatever reason it 
may be, certain it is that the door is open. 
When he is at home the locality of the nest 
is not perceptible, as the door is composed 
of gravel on the outside, and fits snugly. 
The ground tarantula sallies forth about sun- 
down, and seeks his prey in the person of 
such crickets and grasshoppers as are in the 
immediate vicinity. Perceiving one, he 
advances slowly and cautiously along till 
within ten or twelve inches, when, with a 
quick spring, he jumps on and seizes his prey. 
One compression of the powerful mandibles 
and the life of the insect terminates; a few 
minutes suffice to suck all the juices from the 
body, and then he proceeds to catch another 
—if he can. When attacked, the tarantula 
lifts his forelegs, doubles back on his hind 
ones, the poison glands secreting the venom 
so rapidly that small drops ooze from the 
fangs, which are extended to their widest ex- 
tent. Should the enemy approach to within 
a foot or so, he gives a quick spring and fas- 
tens on at once, retaining his hold till the 
glands have exhausted themselves. They 
are unable to pierce leather, however, and 
may be stirred up by the foot with impunity. 
In the southern portions of the State we have 
met with specimens of brown tarantula 
weighing a full Troy ounce, but these were 
of unusual size. The wood tarantula is the 
largest of all, occasional specimens weighing 
an ounce and a half, inhabits dead wood, is 
very active on a warm day, is fond of 
sunning himself, and is quite courageous, 
leaping on a large lizard, with a perfect 
recklessness of consequences. The lizard, 
however, usually gets the worst of it. The 
fangs, or mandibles of this species, are some- 
times three-quarters of an inch long, and 
powerful enough to sink a third of their 
length in pine wocd. Nine cases out of ten 
of tarantula poisoning occur with this species, 
persons being bitten while gathering dry 
wood for fires. The web-spinning tarantula 
is a small fellow of very little consequence. 
He spins a web along the ground, occupies a 
nest in the centre of it, and devotes his at- 
tention to patiently waiting for insects to be 
entangled : is usually pretty lean in conse- 
quence. The leaping species are next in size 
to the wood tarantula, and ure the bravest, 
most active, and decidedly most interesting 
of the lot. They are rather slow in their 
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movements, but will secrete themselves in a 
bunch of buckeye flowers or honeysuckle, 
and thence leap on a humming-bird or spar- 
row with great dexterity, first attaching their 
web to the branch to prevent falling to the 
ground. The author has witnessed the cap- 
ture of humming birds in this way, on one 
or two different occasions. The humming- 
bird moth is their usual prey, however, owing 
to their not generally venturing abroad be- 
fore dusk, although, when hungry, they will 
hunt all day. The water tarantula is so 
called, because he lives always on the banks 
of mountain streams. He is nota very large 
fellow, and is nearly* always observing lent. 



























FIRST-DAY SCHOOL REPORT. 


The First day School Association of Friends 
of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting held its 
fifth annual meeting at West Chester, Fourth 
mo. 19th, 1873. The large meeting-room was 
well filled, a number of our elder and well 
known Friends being in attendance; 138 
delegates answered to their names. 

Reports were received from Philadelphia 
First-day school Union, Salem Quarterly 
Union of First-day scbools, and from, separ- 
ately, many of the other schools. A new 
school was organized at Haddonfield, Second 
mo. 23d, and numbere 25 children and adults. 
The school of Girard Avenue reports 118; 
Rancocas, 32 children 55 adults ; Crosswicks, 
which started Twelfth mo. 15th, 48 children 
and an average of adults of 20; Bristol, 70 
children 19 adults ; Hockessin, 18 children 
19 adults; Medford, 56 children 43 adults; 
Kennett Square, 65 children, 23 adults ; Chi- 
chester, which school commenced Eleventh 
mo. 10th, has an adult class of 27; Provi- 
dence, 80; Unionville 

Penn Sewing School has had an aggregate of 
160 children, and a mothers’ meeting to in- 
struct women in sewing, numbering 36 ; about 
one-third of the children are colored, and a 
large proportion of the women. West Phila- 
delphia sewing school numbered 68 ; Girard 
Avenue, 134; West Chester, 50; and a new 
sewing-school organized Second mo. 8th, at Ger- 
mantown, numbers 50; more than 800 gar- 
ments were distributed in these several schools. 

Daring the reading of the reports, many 
interesting remarks were made. Friends 
were encouraged to keep to our simple man- 
ner and not be led to introduce what might 
be called amusements (music, etc.,) therein. 

The subject of properly guarded literature 
was alluded to, and the Childrens’ Friend 
spoken of as worthy of support, and the ho 
expressed that Friends would not suffer it to 
abandoned for want of the support which it 
should receive. 

A tribute to the memory of Mary Ella 
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Pyle (sister of our late friend John H. Reid) 
was read. This beloved young Friend, feel- 
iug a concern on the subject, opened a First- 
day school, about one year ago, at Spring 
Grove, near West Grove, Pa., which was 
quite large and promising, until the hand of 
consumption laid hold on her and resulted in 
her early death. May there be those raised 
up in that locality to take up her work and 
go forward in the cause. 


The Executive Committee reported the 


prevailing sense of its members who were 
present was in favor of holding the Associa- 
tion annually the third Sixth-day in Tenth 
month. The meeting, however, did not ap- 
pear prepared to adopt this recommendation, 
and referred the subject for further considera- 
tion, to report at the next regular session, 
which will be held Tenth mo. 17th, an ad- 
journed session to be held Fifth-day evening 
of Yeariy Meeting week. 


The Committee on Finance reported the 


treasurer’s account as correct, the expendi- 
tures being $642.35, of which $430 was the 
quota to the General Conference. They rec- 
ommend that $500 be raised the current year, 
and that an equitable apportionment be made 
among the several schools. 


Desiring to extend the usefulness of Scat- 


tered Seeds, and place it more nearly on 
the same terms as those issued by other so- 


cieties, it was determined to put it at 25 
cents per copy in clubs of 40 and upwards. 

An essay, entitled a “ Retrospect,” was 
read, and directed to be offered for publica- 
tion in the Intelligencer and Scattered Seeds. 

Several essays and other business were de- 
ferred till the session in Fifth mo. 15th. 

Joseph M. Truman, Jr., and Anne Caley, as 
clerks, Hannah Paxson, as treasurer, were 
appointed for the ensuing year, and an Ex- 
ecutive Committee reported from the several 
schools, with the addition of 10 from the As- 
sociation at large. The opinion seemed gen- 
eral that it was a favored, meeting. 
~ Selected. 
4 CONCLUSION, 
[ From the German of Betti Paoli.) 

Thy searching for the far unknown, 

Believe me, is but vain endeavor ; 
God’s words are plain to him alone 

Who in his heart receives them ever. 
Of spirit-light no outer ray 

Will brighten them with beams of morning, 
If in thy inner world the day 

Has not already had its dawning. 
Who seeks for wisdom far and wide 

Is led by fancies him deceiving, 
For everywhere he finds a guide 

To some new truth for his believing. 
Within thy breast she has her throne, 

No farther search for her revealing ; 
The chaos of thy thought alone 

Creates the gloom her face concealing. 
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But be thou victor in the fight, 
That single opponent defying, 
Thou shalt behold her path of light 
Deep in thy soul’s recesses lying. 
Another cannot strive for thee, 
To thee bis gain of conquest bringing, 
The only real gain must be 
Blood of thy blood, within thee spriaging. 
Nor through another canst thou vow 
To serve the goddess grave forever; 
True wisdom is one’s self to know, 
And to that self be subject never. 
B.C. B. 
——--————_—- 
A GARDEN so well watered before morn 
Is hotly up, that not the swart sun’s blaze, 
Down beating with unmitigated rays, 
Nor arid wind from scorching places borne 
Shall quite prevail to make it bare and shorn 
Of its green beauty—shall not quite prevail 
That all its morning frestness shall exhale 
Till evening and the evening dews return— 
A blessing such as this our hearts might reap, 
The freshness of the garden they might share, 
Through the long day a heavenly f eshness keep, 
If, knowing bow the day and the day's glare 
Must beat upon them, we would largely steep 
And water them betimes with dews of prayer. 


—Trench. 
——_—.68—2 —_____ 


INGENIOUS BOYS. 


Some fifty years ago or more, a family of 
boys lived on a farm of moderate size in one 
of the Northern States. One peculiarity was 
observed in them, in that they cared very lit- 
tle for the eommon idle sports of the boys of 
the neighborhood, such as fishing and squirrel- 
shooting, but all the time they had to spare 
from the labor of the farm was devoted to 
some scientific investigation. They varied in 
age from nine to sixteen, yet all bad the 
mania for study and experiment. One of the 
younger took a special fancy to chemistry, 
and it would have been difficult to puzzle him 
in any paragraph of Brande’s great Manual 
of Chemistry, then newly published. Two 
others pushed the etady of botany, and two 
others still went in mechanics and optics. The 
natural history of the farm was pretty thor- 
oughly explored. Several isolated trees of 
the original forest towered upward from the 
level fields, and the heights of these were de- 
termined with rigid accuracy by measuring 
the shadows, as follows: 

A ten foot pole was placed perpendicular 
by means of a plumb, and the length of its 
shadow carefully measured. The length of 
the shadow of the tree was likewise measured. 
Then, by the rule of three, as the length of 
the shadow of the pole was to the length of 
the shadow of the tree, so was the ten feet to 
the height. Such feats as these excited the 
marvel of the neighborhood, and an old sea- 
captain from the neighboring village, who was 
also a stone-mason, and built the underpinning 
of the barn on this farm, went home, and with 
some exaggeration, told the villagers that 
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Mr. “had half a dozen boys, not more 
than knee high, who had measured the height 
of every tree on the farm.” 

One of the boys had received the present 
of an expensive and beautiful knife. He ao 
cidently dropped it into a well containing ten 
feet of water. Quite a lamentation was made 
over this disaster, and the conclusion was 
adopted, “ We shall have to draw all the 
water out to get the knife.” “Stop,” said 
another, “where is the horseshoe magnet? 
We will tie it to a cord, and that will bring 
up the knife!” “ But,” said the others, “ how 
can we see where the knife is?” “ Bring a 
looking-glass,” said the first, “and throw 
down the sun’s rays; that will show it.” The 
experiment was tried, the knife seen, and the 
magnet brought it to hand. So much for a 
little scientific brain-work. 

A new and wonderful interest was excited 
one day among these young mineral explorers, 
by the visit of a gentleman who had with him 
what was then a great wonder in that part of 
the country—a microscope! Its magnifying 
power on the minute crystals of these boulders 
excited admiration and astonishment. Micro- 
scopes could not be had then in the shops as 
now, and money was scarce for sending to 
distant cities. The ardor for something of 
the kind was fired by reading Joice’s Scien- 
tific Dialogues, the only work on optics that 
came to hand. Circles of wax were made on 
broken panes of glass, and water dropped into 
the circle—the rounded surface of the liquid 
magnifying objects below it. This was not 
enough, however—a higher power was wanted. 
A transparent globule of cherry gum was 
fouod in the orchard, and ihis served as a 
powerful though imperfect microscope. The 
throng of children was soon seen searching 
the orchard for similar globules of gum, 

Investigation did not, however, stop here. 
Concave surfaces were drilled into steel, and 
polished with a drill bow. These made re-. 
flecting microscopes. After many trials and 
experiments, one of the boys, then about fif- 
teen years old, succeeded in grinding down 
pieces of broken tumblers nearly to the lens 
form, and then grinding the true circular form 
by placing the lens in the end of a stick as 

a handle, by working it about in the cavity 
of a soft piece of grindstone. The polishing 
was completed by means of a bow, driving a 
concave leather surface covered with a fine 
rottenstone found in the fields. Good single 
microscopes were thus completed (although 
too much rounded at the edges), and the tri- 
umph was complete. Neighbors from far and 
near came to see the wonderful “ magnifier !” 
Many were made, and the curious supplied 
with what was then highly prized. 

After the process was well perfected, for 
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such crude materials and means, one of the 


boys succeeded in borrowing the volume of 
Dr. Brewster's Encyclopedia on Optics, in 
which the same process, substantially, was 
fully described, although of course with great 
improvements. A younger brother of this in- 
ventor took up the subject and pursued it 
with great perseverance, and finally succeed- 
ed in making very fine sextuple achromatic 
object glasses for compound microscopes, and 
he was indeed one of the very first to manu- 
facture these microscopes in America, and al- 
though he lived to the age of only twenty-six, 
contributed some valuable original papers on 
this subject to Silliman’s Journal of Science. 

Among the various contrivances which 
home ingenuity accomplished, was a fine 
camera obscura in a darkened room; an achro- 
matic telescope showing Saturn’s rings and 
Jupiter’s belts; an achromatic microscope 
showing with great distinctness the striz on 
the down of the butterfly; an herbarium of 
thirteen hundred species, a good electric ma- 
chine, made of a junk bottle, powerful enough 
to bore a hole through the glass sides of « 
Leyden jar; a simple air-pump, and a fine 
collection of minerals, made partly by ex- 
changes. The natural sciences, however, did 
not receive exclusive attention. One of the 
boys commenced the study of Latin, and be- 
came a thorough master of the language, by 
copying his lesson each morning on a slip of 
paper, and committing it thoroughly to mem- 
ory during his field laborseach day. He did 
not stop with Latin, but has since become 
familiar with the principal ancient and mod- 
ern languages, and now, after the lapse of 
many years, is one of the most eminent philo- 
logists of America. Another member of this 
family is now editor of a leading American 
agricultural journal. 


Now, in conclusion, the interesting question: 


comes up—what gave this family such a taste 
for science and study, while others about 
them spent their leisure time in idle sports? 
The answer is—the example of the parent. 
When boys see their father occupying all his 
time, thoughts, and affections in making 
money, they will naturally copy him at once. 
But if, as in the case above described, the 
father has an enthusiastic taste for science, 
made it his delight, and gathered around him 
scientific friends, the whole atmosphere and 
prevading influence led to these natural re- 
sults.— Country Gentleman. 





DO IT NOW. 


If ever you find yourself where you have 
so many things pressing upon you that you 


hardly know how to begin, let me tell you a |’ 


secret. Take hold of the very first one that 
comes to hand, and you will find the rest all 
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fall into file, and follow after like a many 


of well-drilled soldiers; and though wor 

may be hard to meet when it charges in a 
squad, it is easily vanquised if you can bring 
it into line. You may have often seen the 
anecdote of a man who was asked how he 
had accomplished so much in his life. “My 
father taught me,” was the reply, “when [ 
had anything to do, to go and do it.” This is 
the secret—the magic word now.—WSelected. 


No human face is exactly the same in its 
lines on each side ; no leaf perfect in its lobes ; 
no branch in its symmetry. All admit of ir- 
regularity as they imply change; and to 
banish imperfection is to destroy expression ; 
to check exertion; to paralyze vitality. All 
things are literally better, lovelier and more 
beloved for the imperfections which have 
been divinely appointed, that the law of 
human life may be effort, and the law of 
human judgment, mercy.— Ruskin. 








WE have social strengths. Our affection 
towards others creates a sort of vantage or 
purchase which nothing will supply. I can 
do that by another which I cannot do alone. 
I can say to you what I cannot first say to 
myself. Other men are lenses through which 
we read our own minds.— Emerson. 





CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 


4, Greenwich, N. J., 3 P. M. 

* Providence, Monig’y Co., Pa., 10 A. M. 
. “ Norristown, Pa., 3 P. M. 

“ “ Chichester, Pa., 3 P. M. 

“ 11, Eastern District, Md., 3 P. M. 

" “ Mount Kisco, N. Y., 11 A. M. 

“ 18, Radnor, Pa., 3 P.M. 

6 ‘‘ Warminster, Pa., 3 P. M. 

“ “ Ellicott's City, Md., 3 P. M. 

“ “« Gunpowder, Old House, Md., 10 A. M. 
“ 25, Junius, N. Y., 3 P. M. 

“ “ Penn’s Neck, N.J,3 P. M. 

eq “ Octorara, Md., 3 P. M. 

“a “ York, Pa., 10 A. M. 

“ ‘© McHenry School-house, Md., 4 P. M. 

“ “ Centredale, Iowa, 3 P. M. 


Fifth mo. 
“ 





MUTUAL AID ASSOCIATION. 

Stated meeting on Sixth-day evening, Fifth month 
9th, at 8 o’clock, in the Monthly Meeting-room at 
Race Street. Open for the attendance of any so in- 
clined. ALFRED Moors, 

Secretary. 





CHILDRENS’ MERTING. 


The Third Annual Childrens’ Meeting will be held 
at Race Street Meeting-bouse, Philadelphia, on Ist 
day afternoon, Fifth month 11th, at 3} o’clock. 
Several of the country as well as city First-day 
schools will participate ; they as well as any con- 
nected with other schools are invited to meet in the 
south Meeting-room not later than 3 o’clock, P. M. 





INDIAN COMMITTEE, 


An adjourned meeting of the Joint Committee on 
Indian Affairs of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting will be 
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held in Race Street Monthly Meeting-room on Sixtb- 
day afternoon, Fifth month 9:h, 1873, at 3 o’olock. 
Jacos M. Extis, Clerk. 


PHILADELPHIA FIRST-DAY SCHOOL UNION. 


Stated meeting on Sixth-day evening next, 5th 
month 9th, at 8 o’clock, in West Philadelphia Meet- 
ing-house. All interested are invited and essays 
bearing on the cause solicited. 

Bens. HALLOwELL, JR. 
ANNE CALEY, 


i Clerks. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


of General First-day School Conference will meet 
at Race Street Meeting-house on Seventh-day after- 
noon, Fifth month 10th, at 3 P.M. It is expected 
that every member will endeavor to be present. 
Ext M. Lams, Chairman, 
Louisa J. Roperts, Clerk. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION. 


The charter having been secured, the corporators 
and subscribers to the stock will meet for organiza- 
tion at Race Street Meeting-house on Second-day 
evening, Fifth month 12th, at 8 o’clock. Those de- 
siring to subscribe to the stock ($10 per share) can 
forward their names to Jos. M. Truman, Jr., 717 
Willow, or John Comly, 144 N. Seventh Street, 
Philadelphia. Friends generally are invited to at- 
tend the above meeting. 


ITEMS. 


Tue Lewiston, Me, Journal says: We sometimes 
hear it said that tbere is more liqaor drank now ig 
Maine, under probibition, than there was forty years 
ago under license. But every candid mao kaows 
better. Indeed a comparison of Maine to-day with 
license States shows that there are not one-fourth as 
many places in Maine where intoxicating liquors are 
sold as a beverage as there are in license States, and 
not one-eighth as much liquor sold per inhabitant. 
The last report of the Attorney-General of Maine 
shows ninety per cent. of our criminals are made by 
the liquor traffic, and gives us some interesting sta- 
tistics of the decrease of crime in this State grow- 
ing out of probibition and its enfurcement. During 
the year 1866 the prison, jail and reform school re- 
ceived 204 criminals. ‘the number sentenced in 
1867 was 157 ; in 1868, 114; im 1869, 189; in 1870, 
150 ; 1871, 152 and in 1872 only 100. Estimating 
the average of commitments tor the seven years 
under review, we find it 152. This result indicates 
the remarkable fact that crime during the last 
year (1872, in which the reform movement has gone 
hand in hand with probibitiou) is thirty-three per 
cent. less than the average of the last seven years. 
It should be noticed, moreover, that the number 
convicted and sentenced last year is fifty per cent. 
less than in 1866 ané thirty-three per cent. less than 
in 1871. Of course no one will claim that our prohibi- 
tory laws are thoroughly enforced in all parts of the 
State, for that is impossible everywhere until the 
public sentiment of every locality shall have been 
brought up to the requisite standard. 


Tue revision of the Scriptures now in progress 
under the superintendence of Euglish and American 
scholars and divines is not to be the work of a day. 
Bishop Ellicott, of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, has said recently that the new translation 
cannot be completed fur many years, and after that 
the printing and proving would occupy a long time. 
The bishop is of the opinion, moreover, that the 
English public will hesitate before they accept the 
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revised translation, and that probably this genera- 
tion will pass away before its general adoption, if 
indeed the present edition of the Bible is ever given 
up. 

Tue New York Legislature, about a year since, 
authorized the Commissioners of Parks to inquire 
into the expediency of turning the Adirondack Wil- 
derness into a public park for the better preserva- 
tion of its timber and its water courses. The Legis- 
lature granted $1,000 for defraying the expenses of 
a survey, aud the results of this survey have just 
been presented to the Legislature in an interesting 
report. The principal features are the recommenda- 
tions for the careful preservation of the timber for 
the needs of future buildings and ships, and the 
suggestions as to the utilization of the lake waters 
as a possible means of supplying New York and the 
cities along the Hudson with pure water. The re- 
port does not regard this as a chimerical propositon, 
and argues strongly in favor of its practicability. 
The survey will be contiuued during the present 
season.— Christian Union. 


A petition haviog been presented to the New Jer- 
sey Senate, at its last session, praying for such leg- 
islation as would allow colored students to enter the 
State Normal School, at Trenton, the committee to 
which the petition was referred reported that no ad- 
ditional legislation was needed for that purpose, as 
no such student could be excluded, under the laws 
now in force. 


Divorce in InpIANA.—Henrnceforth the State of In- 


diana will not be the refuge of married people seek- 
ing to rid themselves of their partrera. The old 


‘divorce law, by which a marriage could be annulled 
}6u the slightest pretext, has been repealed and a 


new law has been passed by the Legislature. It 
provides that divorce may be granted for well-known 
and sufficient causes, enumerated in the text of the 
law ; that the petitioner for divorce shall establish a 
bona fide residence of two years in the State, and of 
six months in the county in which the suit is 
brought, and the petition shall also particularly 
state the place, town, city or township in which the 
petitioner has resided for the last two years, and 
give his or her occupation ; also by affidavit give 
the residence of the defendant, that he or she may 
be notified by the court clerk of the suit pending. 
Afier the divorce is decreed the case m»y be opened 
again at any time within two years, during which 
time it shall not be lawful for the party receiving the 
divorce to re-marry. 


Tuat a large proportion of the prevailing intem- 
perance has its origin in our social drinking usages 
is probably true; and it is gratifying to find 
that the friends of temperance at their meeting 
in this city held a short time since, laid special 
stress on this phase of the question. Dr. John Hall, 
in bis address, made the point that there is very lit- 
tle te be gained by endeavoring to convert the 
sellers of intoxicating liquors so long as the habit 
or fashion of drinking wines and strong beverages 
on social and festive occasions is so widespread. He 
believes also that many who now adhere to this 
custom would abandon it if their attention were 
called to the importance of doing so. Good speeches 
followed from William E. Dodge, Messrs. Foss, Froth- 
ingbam, Steele, Page, and others. One of the reso- 
lutions which the meeting voted appeals especially 
to “ those whose education or position gives them a 
commanding sway over the opinions and practices of 
others, to teach both by example and precept the 
fundamental lesson of the temperance reform—total 


abstinence from all intoxicating liquors.’’— Christian 
Union. 
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POR RENT. 


A country residence, furnished or otherwise, with 
eight large rooms, wide hall, two large piazzas, and 
five acres of lawn, with fountain and bydrant of ex- 
cellent spring water, milk-bouse, garden, orchard, 
stabling, &c., situated at Deer Creek, Harford Co., 
Md., ten miles from Havre de Grace, and one mile 
from Glenville, from which place a stage runs daily 
to and from Havre de Grace. 

For terms, address M.H. H., Glenville, Harford 
Co., Md., or T. J. HUSBAND, No. 296 8. Third St.., 
Philada. 
3t 






















Always Fresh and Reliable. 
FLOWER SEEDS. 25 Free-blooming choice varie- 
ties, with directions bow to cultivate for one dollar 
freé by mail. 
VEGETABLE SEEDS. 25 desirable varities to 
stock a family kitchen garden, for two dollars, free 
by mail. 
PLANTS. 50 Choice bedding plants, including 
Roses for $5. Send astamp for Dreer’s Garden Cal- 
ender, beautifully illustrated with practical direc- 
tions for the cultivation of the above, with price-list 
of Seeds, Plants, Bulbs, Roses, Vablias, and every 
Garden requisite. Clergyman and Religious Institu- 
tions liberally dealt with. 

HENRY A DREER, 
714 Chestnut St., Philade!; ‘ia. 


Fifth Month 1, 1873. 

ANOTHER REDUCTION IN TEAS! 

AT WM. INGRAM’S TEA WAREHOUSE, 
112 South Second Street. 

Good Family Black Tea, for 50 cents. Green Tea, 
from 50 cents up. Black Teas, low priced, 30. cents 
up. Also, Young Hyson, Imperial, Japan and Gun- 
powder Teas, all fresh imported. Best quality of 
Coffee, fresh roasted. Store Keepers and Families 
who purchase by the Package, ata still greater re- 
duction. Remember, when you want Guod Teas, at 
Low Prices, call or send your address to William 
Ingram, Tea Dealer, No. 112 South Second Streets, 
Philadelphia. Branch Store, 1302 Jefferson St. 


FRIENDS’ SUPPLY STORE, _ 
No 140 (old number 132) THIRD AVENUE, 
Between 14th and 15th Streets, 
New York. 
SPECIAL NOTICE. & 


Just received a large stock of plain silks, ribbons 
and plain goods. Milliners and the general trade 
supplied at a very low figure. Orders promptly at- 
tended to at H. HAUSERS, 

ly 140 Third Av., N. Y. City. 


KEYSTONE BANK, 

Chestnut Street, opposite United States Mint, 
Allows Interest on Time Deposits, and 5 per cent. 
Interest on Deposits to SAVINGS FUND, subject to 
Draft at One Week’s Notice. For Rent, at moderate 
rates, Improved SAFETY DEPOSIT BOXES in Fire 
and Thief Proof Vaults. 

Deposits solicited and Ladies and Gentlemen in- 
vited to an inspection of the vaults. 
L. MONTGOMERY BOND, Presidens. 
JOS. B. WISWELL, Cashier. 


ae RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
HORIZONTAL CARPENTERS AND BUILVERS, 





No. 1125 SHEAFF ALLEY, 
(First Street above Race Street,) 


>, ce (ream Freezer, 


{Tingley’s Patent], will produce a finer quality of PHILADELPHIA. 
ream in less time and with less labor, \han any JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 
other Freezer made. Is perfe tly air-tight, and will] samuzi x. nsomanpe, THOMPSON sHoURDs 
pay the entire cost ef the machine io one season in} No. 1620 Wood St. No. 924 Cherry St. 
_ saving of ice alone. Sizes from three to forty quarts. 33-6m 
Call and see it, or send fur catalogue. 308. B. HANOOCK, "cena an ig a fl toa 
CHAS G. BLATCHLEY, Manvufacturer, | mms xine, pata 


16t 506 Commerce Street, Phila. 
JOHN BELL, 
NOTARY PUBLIC AND CONVEYANCER. 
(Successor to the late Wm. Bell.) 


FIRE, LIFE, REAL ESTATE AND GENERAL 
AGENCY. 


Money loaned on First Mortgage and other best 
class of securities. 

Orrick :—S. E. Corner MAIN and FIFTH Streets, 
Richmond, Indiana. 


JUST ISSUED, 

‘Hints for Teachers” for use in Firat-Day Schools 
and Families, also new edition of ‘ Devotional TAILOR, 
Poems,” 25 cents retail, $2.5¢ per dozen. For sale No. 531 Arch Street, Philadeiphia, 
by John Comly, 144 N. Seventh Street. Has always on hand.a full assortment of all de- 
sirable Shades and Styles of Goods suitable for 

] ANTED—An assistant to the Matron at the] Friends’ wear, which will be made to order on rea- 

Chappaqua Mountain Institute. Address} sonable terms. 

JEHU LIPPINCOTT, Chappaqua, N. Y. 3t G@@ Plain Coats a Specialty. 


HANOOOK, KING & FOGG, 


Ne. 41 NORTH SEVENTH STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
‘BRICKLAYERS, BUILDERS, 


AND MANUFACTURERS OF THE 
Wrought Iron Air Tight Gas Consuming Heater, 
Ranges, Fireboard Stoves, Grates, Slate Mantles, 


Registers, Ventilators, Bath Boilers, &c. 
GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 
Successor to, and for several years cutter for, the 
late 





CHARLES C. JACKSON, 
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PENN ROOFING COMPANY. 
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We iavite attention to our 3 ply roofing as being 
the heaviest and most durable roofing ever manu- 
factared ia this country; 20,000,000 square feet now 
in use, and giving perfect satisfaction. Send for 
samples and circular. 

PENN ROOFING CO., 


3m 107 S. Second St., Phila. 


Wr. BALDERSTON & SON, 
902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, 
- PHILADELPHIA, 


Always on hand a large variety of Paper Hangings 
and Window Shades. We have a very desirable 
Spring Shade Roller, which works. without cords, 
and is much approved. 
MARIA COOPER PARTENHEIMER, 
PLAIN BONNET MAKER, 


Has removed from 743 Spring Garden Street te 545 
North 10th Street, 


PHILADELPSIA. 
* Plain Bonnets ready made. 


4 L. @R.L. TYSON. 
No. 249 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET. 


Staple trimmings, hosiery, gloves, etc. Friends’ 
book-musiin handkerchiefs and cap waterials, 
Friend's caps made to order. 


3m. 





REBECCA ELKINTON, 
BONNET MAKER, 
No. 444 NORTH FOURTH STRERT, 


PHILADELPHIA. 





ISAAC H. MACDONALD, 
TAILOR, 


patrons of the old establishment. 


SAMUEL W. LEINAD, 
PLUMBING, 
GAS AND STEAM FITTING, 
No. 111 SOUTH SEVENTH STREET, 
ly Below Chestnut, Philadelphia. 









at 1224 CHESTNUT STREET. Phila. 
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‘Late Cutter and Foreman of Cuas C. Jackson, de- 
ceased, has removed to 104 N. 6th St. above Arch, 
where he will be pleased to see his friends and 


< mailes. On the right aod Within ten minutes 


LERGYMAN’S SORE THROAT CURED OR 
prevented, STAMMERING and all defects in 
speech removed, and wonderful ease and correctuess 
in reading and speaking acquired, by the use of 
Prof. M. F. EATON’S VOCAL DRILL EXERCISES, 
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KNICKERBOCKER _ICE. 
ICE COMPANY. \ 


Tuos. §. Canty, Pres't. E. P. Kersnow, V. Pres’. 
A. Hont, Treas. E. H. Cornett, See'y. 
F. A. Henney, Gen. Sup't. 


OFFICE 435 WALNUT STREET, PHILA. 


BRANCH OFFICES AND DEPOTS. 
American and Master Streets. 

Ridge Avenue and Willow Street. 
Willow Street Wharf, Delaware Avenue. 
Hanover Street Wharf, Delaware River. 
Twenty-Second and Hamilton Streets. 
Nioth Street and Washington Avenue. 
Pine Street Wharf, Schaylkill. 

Armat Street and P.& G. R R., Germantown. 
Market Street Wharf, Camden, N. J. 
Cape May, N. J. 


1873. Prices for Families, Offices, §. 
8 Ibs. daily, 55 cents per week. 

12 70 “ “ 

~ eee 

200 * « 10Q Hs 
Half bushel or 40 Ibs. 25 cents each delivery. 


p@e” If you want a pure article delivered promptiy 
send your order to the Knickerbocker Ice Com- 
pany. 6t 


DOCTOR HAYSBS’ SANITARIUM, 
At Warxins, N. Y., 


is epen for all who seek Health, Rest and Home-tife 
in. the country. 

The main building is two large cottages, joined 
tegether, and these will accommodate twenty-seven 
patients. There is also a third cottage containing 
eight roonrs, withia the same grounds. 

The locatiba is high on the west billside, where 
we look dowa apon the town, out upon the bills, 
while the Seneca Lake and the bille which enclose 
it, are im sight from Sour piaszas for more than 


ICE, 
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walk, is the far-famed Watkins Glen. 
A considerable number of Friends from Baltimore 
and other parts, were our patients here last season. 
Any further informatioa can be had by address- 
P. H. HAYES, M. D., 
Physician and Proprietor. 


ing 
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FOR SALE. 


A small country place, near station, seven miles out, 
Media Railroad. 
will be for rent. 


Also lots of all sizes. If not sold 
T. H. SPEAKMAN, 
No. 26 N. Tth St. 


PLAIN BONNETS. 


MARY E. WATERS, Bonnet Maker, has Removsep 
from No. 222 Arch Street, to No. 314 Franklin St., 
_ above Wood, Philadelphia. Bonnets ready made 


ELIZABETH WORTHINGTON. 
Friends’ Bonnets on hand and made to order. 
420 NOBLE STREET, PHILA. 


LYDIA A. MURPHY, 


Plain and Fancy Milliner, removed from No. 716 
Spring Garden Street, to 537 Franklin Street, above 
Spring Garden. where she still continues her basi- 
ness. 
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